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HENRY NEELE. 
Ir is with feelings of fellowship and regard, that we 


read the works of Henry Neele. They are of that. 


character which wins most upon the feelings, and 
gives the best security for the heart of the writer. 
Not only do we know that we have sympathized with 
all our impressions of beauty, and our more secret 
because finer and more elevated sentiment, but we 
are satisfied that he was a pyre man. Extreme re- 
finement of taste can only be the gift of tlie virtuous. 


Vice, grossness — any thing that dims the purity of 


the soul —destroys the fine vision, and deadens the 
quick ear, and blunts the acute sensibilities. The 


very organs of taste are lost by the debasement of 


This is true only 
Power and 


the mind to which they minister. 
in a degree of other kinds of talent. 
strong pathos, though dependant upon taste to a de- 
gree, are not made up of it. Our passions can be 
wrought upon without any very nice discrimination 
of its lights and shadows. But in the works of taste 
and fecling, there can be no error in our appreciation 
of the writer. If his perceptions are delicate, and 
his thoughts separated, not only from palpable gross- 
ness, but from the remoter links of impure allusion, 
we are certain of his character. We read his books 
as we would talk with a friend, and cherish him, as 
we do Addison, and Gray, and Roscoe — with a mem- 
ory of love. 


The genius of Henry Neele was rather one of 


taste than talent. His poetry seems to have been a 
natural result of a rare sense of beauty —the expres- 
sion of pleasure in the loveliness of outward things, 
and the fine creations of other and loftier spirits than 
his own. He was evidently a man of delicate and 
acute senses ; possessing what Wordsworth finely 
phrases, 
An inevitable ear, 
And an eye practised like a blind man’s touch. 

With little or no creative power, he had a peculiar 
faculty of appreciation, and relished to a degree un- 
known to most readers, the hidden meanings, and the 
sweet refinements of poetry. 
men in the world — and we are not certain that Hen- 
ry Neele did not belong to them — who are meant to 
be the happiest of God’s 


nature, and hear harmonies inaudible to their fellow 
men, and find out the secrets of subtle beauty, and 
the links of fine mysteries. They are like seeing 
men in a world of the blind; or hearing men in a 


world of the deaf. It is as if the mortal film were 


already removed, and they could see into another | 


sphere. The earth isa different place to them, and 
they walk it like angels, with a higher knowledge, 


and afar more elevated conception and enjoyment of 


its cunning workmanship. With all this, they have || 
no originating power, and therefore it is that we say 
they should not be poets. They have, it is true, finer 
faculties than their fellow men, but they are faculties 
meant to gladden their own bosoms, and gratify | 
those who can come familiarly and delight in them. | 


The friendships of men thus gifted are invaluable. || dream, the sum of a hundred common lives — he won || of taste in his language, which, for one who had so 
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| Their love is beautiful, because it is always elevated | 
| and refined. They are the light of the circle in which 
‘they move, and go on through life, if their feelings | 
are not embittered, giving pleasures to ali around || 
them, and winning deep measures of respect and af. || 


fection. To a certain extent they will write beauti- |, 


‘fal poetry, and it is well if they can be made to con- 
sider it only as an elegant accomplishment, and a 
pleasant gift among friends, 
their indulgent appreciation and its local interest, but 
| it is not strong enough to come out and wrestle with 
criticism, and be committed without fear to the burn- 
ing ordeal of time. 
such finely mingled natures, that they are ambitious. 
They feel that they are superior to those about them, 
and they would win from others the tribute they have 
themselves given from the very depths of their souls 
to genius. 
soms the splendid idolatry men pay to intellectual 
power, and they would themselves be the magicians | 
to shew us spirits of their own calling up, and unfold 
to us a universe of their own unassisted creation. It 
is not enough to stand aside and enjoy these things 
with a finer relish than other men. They must have 
a like triumph with the great mover, and a like niche 
in the temple of human fame ; and when, from their 
real taste, and minds imbued with the color of their | 
acquisitions, they start with a bright promise, and are 
cried up by the undiscerning as fair candidates for 
the palm, they are confirmed in their giddy delusion, 
and press upward —till, suddenly, their wings melt, 
and the cold truth of public opinion comes home to 
them, and they are confounded, as if the thunder had 

stricken them down. 

We would not say that Henry Neele should never 
have written at all, but we would say that he should , 
not have been ambitious of fame as a poet. He has, 


it is true, leftus some poetry which we would not have | 


lost, and would not willingly forget ; but it is his prose 
by which he will be remembered. Creative power, 
which he had not, is necessary to poetry. Taste 
and knowledge are suflicicnt for prose, and these he 
had abundantly. He was a skilful critic, and a ner- 
vous and chaste narrative writer. If he had confined 
' himself to these, we believe he would have been a 


| happier man — nay more — we believe it possible it 
creatures — but not poets. | 
It is reserved for them to walk the inner temples of 


might have saved him from himself. 
| own hand, ‘ the victim’ 


He died by his 
says his biographer, ‘ of an 


overwrought imagination.’ This is general language, 


but who shall say what gave the color to his distem- | 
We know that he had friends — many | 


pered fancy ? 
and ardent ones; that he was respected and beloved | 
by those from whom it was an honor; that he was 


_were, at least, fair. There is everything in his pre- | 


| vious circumstances to make the world wender at the | 


catastrophe. Who will tell us why he, to whom it | 
| promised so much, wearied of life? We would not | 
| seem wiser than our contemporaries, but we believe || 
| that the sting of his madness was disappointed ambi- 


|tion. The first draught of praise —a draught whose 


1 unmingled and delidees intoxication can never be || to the reader’s eye by his irregular panel, 


‘felt but once, but is worth, in its one magnificent 


Jt will pass well with |, 


It is the dissonant quality of | 


They know from their own thrilling bo. |, 


| gloom of the Inferno, or sublime like Mi 


\| by poetry. It chained him to it forever. Poetry was 
| thenceforth his idol. Fame, distinction, were his per- 
| ‘align dream. Success became the breath of his be- 
g, and he died — for even justice was denied him! 

“We remember when the name of Henry Neele was 
first generally noticed in the English Journals. We 
i remember their criticisms on his poetry, and our then 
, conviction of their utter unreasonableness and cruel- 
ty. He was not abused, like Byron. He was not 
treated with contempt and ridicule, like Wordsworth. 
He was not heaped, openly, with scorn and bitter- 
ness, like Southey. He could have borne these. 
His pride would have strengthened him. He could 
have borne even a fair measure of his powers —- 
| though it might have undeceived him bitterly. But 
he could not bear — from the first critics in the king- 
dom—from the arbiters of the claims of genius fora 
whole nation — the indifference which is a disguised 
scorn, the qualified praise, the considerate mercy of 
their cold encouragement, and, not least, their utter 
and damning misapprehension of the whole scope and 
bearing of his powers. He had written after the dic- 
tates of his heart. He had dwelt upon beauty. He 
had searched out the delicate and dainty secrets of 
nature and feeling. He had Jooked on the bright 
side of the world, and cared only for summer, and 
abandoned himself utterly to the gentle and holy 


|| influences for which he alone lived, and which had 


flowed through his heart like a living stream from his 
childhood up-——and because this was all; because 
he had confined himself to the bright and beautiful; 
because his poetry was not drugged with the fierce 
hatred of Byron, or darkened with the harrowing 


] 
ite 
! 
i 


(on, or su- 
t 


tito} 
pernatural like Schiller and Maturin, or all these, and 
more, like Shakspeare; for these offences, we say, 
he was looked coldly on by English reviewers —- men 
who could not, or would not see that he had not 
attempted all these things—-that beauty and not 
| strength, music and not thunder, feeling and sweet- 
ness and gentle thoughts, and not phrenzy or the bad 
passions, were his aim and whole ambition. 

We donot mean to say that Henry Neele’s poetry 
|| Was unexceptionable, or that fault should not have 
|| been found with it in criticism. We object to noth- 
ing that is true, be it ever so severe. But we would 

have had his taste admitted ; 
|, ty admitted ; his purity and refinement and tender- 
‘ness admitted. And then --if his peculiar walk in 
poetry was not to the taste of the critic; if it was 
too spiritual, too quiet, too exclusively beautiful I 
would have him say so, candidly and fairly, and not 


his perceptions of beau- 


|| freeze the unhappy writer with faint praise for quali- 
not the victim of vice, and that his worldly prospects |, 


ties he did not possess, and neglect, wholly, the excel- 
lencies at which he alone aimed. 

We think the great fault in his writings —one 
which belongs less to the natural powers than the ed- 
ucation of the writer—is a want of sustained spirit 
/and beauty. He was, evidently, not a man of much 
| mental discipline, and the fine visions floating in his 
| own fancy, are sometimes but dimly shadowed forth 
' His style 


| is careless, and there is sometimes visible a defici ‘lency 
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much taste of perception, is rather surprising ; but || 
the evidence throughout his works is that of a beau- || 
tiful and elevated mind — one that had followed its | 
own bent rather than the direction of schools, and not been for an occasional sight of the mail-bag under | 


)and in ten more — but ioeelioes [eee a réputation | 1 
| ‘for a long bow, and I shall not be believed. The day | 








|had got off the ie aur and the little trunk 
and the band-box, ani the bag, and the two bas- 


was divine, and the season was June, and if it had) | kets, and stood beside the heap very impatient of 


|the delay. ‘What do you mean?’ said I, getting 


sought out the beauty for which it lived with acaprice | my feet, which I presumed pain a simple ex- || into a passion. ‘If Captain Thompson is here, take 


| 


and waywardness which after years might have cor | planation of my journey, I could have contrived to || your candle away from the lady’s face, and go up and 


rected, though perhaps, like the wild grace of a gip- || forget the imminent peril in which I stood of losing | 
sey, it might not be improved by the refinement. my graduate’s sheepskin and my father’s blessing. 
The coach, however, rolled on, and would have rolled 
The humorously and graphically written article, subjoined, | ON just as it did, probably, if I had been ten times as 
is from the pen of Mr. N. P. Willis. It is, in our opinion, . miserable— I know nothing more provoking than the 
a capital story ; and though some of our readers may have |... f ares ig Seales me 
seen it before, still it will bear another reading. ‘The style, ‘indifference of such vehicies to one’s Ieelings — anc 
—— bes Lat -— . Lames Da pment by and by, what with now and then a very sweet | 
10w-a-days — is remarkably pleasing a gina a 
: i f . smile from Mrs. Thompson, and a disastrous discom- 


and is as peculiar to himself, as that of bis blank verse. 
fiture of my sham shirt-bosom by Master John, I 
CAPTAIN THOMPSON. 


I was unfortunate enough, one bright July morn- 
ing, in my Senior year, to receive an expressive note 





signed to circumstances. 


Have I described Mrs. Thompson? She was not 
from my Tutor, which rendered a journey of some ag delicate as Seadrift, nor as bluff as Moll Marlin- 
hundred and fifty miles quite necessary. I was in the 


spike. Her cheeks were red, and her lips to match, 
coach in less than an hour, with a travelling cap | 


and she had ¢ two eyes with lids to them’ according 
pulled over a very long face, partly to avoid recogni- tg the inventory in the play —but when the lids were 
tion by my classmates as we whirled by the colleges, up the eyes mene ite «tel very soft, and gentle, 
and partly with an indefinite feeling that a pretty’ and dangerous eyes they were —and if it had not 
woman who sat in the opposite corner of the coach, peen for a very thin, spirited nostril, and an expres- 
would observe a tear that was coquetting very capri- gion like a cocked pistol about her pretty chin, I 


ciously with my eyelids. The rumbling echo of the) should have thought she was made for a Niobe. Her 
wheels from the broad front of East Rock, roused me | name was Julia —I asked her as it grew twilight, 


from a very bitter fit of reflection, and recollecting | the second day —and that name always sounded to 
that there were now two miles between me and cer- me, —as L. E. L. would say, calling for her eau de 
tain official gentlemen, I raised my cap and took @) Mousselline —like a gushing tear ! 
long breath and a look out of the window. The lady 
on the back seat had a child on her lap. We three! 
were the only passengers. 


If she was not 
sentimental, there is no truth in symptoms. At any 
rate I was tender to her upon suspicion. The chain 


_of circumstantial evidence would have borne me out, 
It is surprising how ‘it’s all in your eye,’ whether | think. 
beautiful objects seem beautiful in this world. I do 


Travelling after twilight, I have always remarked, 
not think there is a sweeter gem of scenery in New 


makes one very affectionate. The forty miles be- 
England than the spot upon which my eye fell at that tween Worcester and Boston on the mail route (they 
moment —the little hamlet of Whitneyville at the foot used to pass it before the ‘reform’ between sunset 
of East Rock. I had rambled all over its wild neigh- 


and midnight) should be sacred to sentiment. If 
borhood, and threaded for hundreds of truant days its 


leger will love, every striking tree and sheltered that part of the highway would be highly interesting. 
moss-knoll from its base to its summit-—I had stood | can answer for its effect upon myself and Mrs. 
on the romantic bridge many a moonlight hour think- Thompson. 


ing of you, dear We were aroused from a deep metaphysical dis- 
the black mirror of the tarn below — and now, as I cussion of elective sympathies, by the rattling of the 
hoped to be recalled, I thought it the most exquisitely wheels on the pavement; and at the same moment 
dismal spot I ever locked upon— the trees ugly and the city clocks struck twelve. The streets were all 
distorted, the ‘fine old trap-rock’—the Professor’s| deserted, andthe lamp-posts and watchmen performed 
epithets were as good as an apotheosis to it—deso-' their duties in dismal silence. Captain Thompson — 
late and naked, and the pretty buildings below —the go said Mrs. T., was at the Marlborough Hotel ; and 
only factory that ever adorned a stream — absolutely | singularly forgetful as his lady had seemed to be of 
insulting with their peaceful picturesqueness. his existence for the previous six hours, she grew 

‘What a desolate place!’ said I, in a soliloquizing | yery amiably anxious about him as the coach rattled on 
tone, as the coach rolled out from the covered bridge to Washington Street. A crack of the whip brought 
— a new one, by the way, that was not half as pretty us up to the door after a turn or two, and the half- 


as the old one — and toiled slowly up the steep hill, dressed bar-keeper peered out with his flaring candle, | 
beyond. 


‘Sir!* said the lady. She did know howa sudden | 
start for home in the middle of the term, affects the | | 
moral sensorium. I should have called Dian a hag. 

‘I mean, madam I beg pardon’ —— and then 
I went into a long rhodomontade to explain away my 





ehem ! —and star-gazing in 


was full. 
‘Is Captain Thomposon here,’ said my companion 





| sleepy mixer of liquors wet his thumb and finger, and 
_ snuffed two huge coffins from the wick of the candle, 
eo want of taste, and the lady told me that her then sheltering it with his hand, he walked towards the 
son’s name was John, and that he was named after Jady with his head protruded inquisitively, and looked at | 
his father who was Captain Thompson of the brig her a minute in perfect silence. ‘ Is Captain Thomp- 
Dolly, that had just arrived in Boston after a three, son here !’ thundered I, enforcing the question with a 


years voyage, &c., &c., &c, ——ending in a request | smart slap on the shoulder, for I “thought he was not. 


that I would assist her with my knowledge of locali- | ‘fully awake. 


‘Be sure!’ said the bar-keeper. But | 
ties when we arrived at the end of our journey. 


| still he stood holding the candle to the lady’s face, 
In ten miles, I was on very sociable terms with Mrs. | not at all disturbed either by the emphasis of my | 
Thompson. In ten more, by dint of gingerbread and | question or the pathos of Master John, who was cry- 
good humor, Master John was persuaded into my lap, || ing lustily to get out. The driver by this time 


1} 


‘tell him his wife and chi! have arrived.’ 


‘Wife and child!’ echoed the fellow, backing slow- 


ly into the house, with an incredulous grin crawling 
| slowly over his dull face —‘ wife and child!’ And 


he coolly drew his slipshod feet over the threshold 


| and bolted the door. The driver looked at me, and l 


looked at Mrs. Thompson. ‘ You are sure’ ——[ 


| saw a tear in her eye, and left the sentence unfinished. 


think I may flatter myself that I was tolerably re- | 


there were ‘tongues in trees,’ or if the crooked fen- | 


deep passes—I knew, and loved as a romantic col- es could tell straight stories, a pedestrian tour over how. ‘Have I the honor of addressing Captain 


{ could not doubt her. ‘The bar-keeper must be 
drunk,’ said the driver opportunely ; and believing in 
my soul that the driver was right, I thumped away 
once more at the door. In a few minutes the master 
of the house answered the summons from a chamber 
window. 

‘{s Captain Thompson here ?’ said I. ¢ Yes Sir.’ 
* Will you be kind enough to tell him his wife and 
child are at the door ? * Wife and child!’ said Bon- 
iface, repeating my words very slowly ; ‘I have 
always understood that Captain Thompson was a 
bachelor!’ Mrs. Thompson leaned back in the cozch 
and sobbed audibly. ‘It’s no consequence what you 
have always understood, Sir — will you convey that 
inessage to Captain Thompson, or not? He with- 
drew his head, and came down presently to the door. 
‘I have no objection to showing you Capt. Thomp- 
son’s room, Sir, said he, ‘and you may carry your 
own message ; but 1 assure you he’ll be very likely 


‘to pitch you over the banisters for your intelligence.’ 
-1 took the candle, and mounted after him three flights 


of stairs. He stopped at the landing, and pointing 


/ to a door at the extremity of the entry, renewed his 


caution. I proceeded however, and rapped boldly on 
the pannel. A gruff‘ Come in!’ was the immediate 
answer ; and opening the door, I walked up to the 
bed, and touched my hat as courteously as I knew 


Thompson? 


As L asked the question, I raised the candle, and 
got a fair look at the premises. On the bachelor’s 


bed, narrow and well tucked up, lay a man of the 
| heaviest frame, whiskered to the eyes, and with a fist 


as it lay doubled on the coverlid like the end of the 


club of Hercules. A fiery lock of hair, redder than 


his face —I feel as if I was using a hyperbole — 
straggled out from a black silk handkerchief twisted 
tightly round his head, and his nose and mouth and 
chin, masses of solid purple, might have been, for 


| delicacy of outline, hewn with a broad axe from a 


| mahogany log. He looked at me just about as long 


‘and gave us the gratuitous information that the house | 
i, Sir, but 


as I have been writing this description before he 
-answered my question. * What do you want ? he 
bolted at last, as if the words were forced out of his 
/mouth with a catapult. ‘Tam sorry to disturb you, 
but (1 took a backward position as 








| Lapproached the crisis of my sentence, and stood 
in an eager voice from the coach window. The | 


prepared to run) Mrs. Thompson and little John are 
at the door —— and and 

A loud laugh from the landloud in the entry cut 
off the sequel of my explanation, and completed my 
dismay. I looked at the Captain’s fist, and stolz a 
| glance over my shoulder to see if the door was open, 
jand then the thought of Mrs. Thompson in tears, 
| shamed my courage back again, and I recovered my 
first position. ‘The Captain raised himself slowly 
‘upon his elbow, and lowering his shaggy eyebrows 
| till they met his whiskers, fixed his eyes upon me and 
prepared to speak. if he had levelled two pistols at 








| me I should have been less frightened. *1’I} tell you 


a 


> - 2» 2 4 
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| 


what, Mr. Milk-and-water,’ said he, in a voice iG 


deliberate and decided as the fall of a sledge hammer, 
(I was a slender student in those days, and paler 
than usual of course,) ‘I'll tell you what—if you are 
not out of this room in two minutes with your ‘ Mrs. 
Thompson and little John,’ I’ll slam you through that 
window. ’ The threat was definite. I doubted 
neither his inclination nor his power to keep it. 
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My heart was grieved for Mrs. Thompson ; but if I 


was thrown down to her from a fourth-story window, 


I reflected that I should probably be in no situation 
to express my sympathy. It was philosophy to re- 
treat. I bade the Captain good night in my gentlest 
tone ; and as I turned away with some alacrity, he 


head like a shot, and shivered to atoms on the entry 
wall. I found ‘ Mrs. Thompson and little John’ ina 
very moving state of unhappiness. They were deci- 
dedly on my hands —that was clear. If it had been 


at anv other hour, I would have taken them home till | 


the mystery could be cleared up; but to arrive from 
college unexpectedly at midnight with a woman and 
a child —I thought it highly improbable that my mo- 
tives would be appreciated. ‘I say, Sir,’ said the 
driver, as I stood pondering the case, ‘had n’t you 
better take her to the stage-house and leave the mat- 
ter till morning.’ It was sensible advice, and I got 
in and comforted Mrs. Thompson as we drove to 
Hanover Street. The first person that appeared on 
the step of the tavern door was another Captain 


Thompson, a stout, handsome fellow, who took ‘ Mrs. I 
Thompson and little John’ into his arms at one clasp, || 


and kissed them —as one might be supposed to do 
after a three years’ voyage. 
I heard in the course of a day or two, that a rough 


old sea captain at the Marlborough, who had been || 


there, off and on, for thirty years, and had always 
sworn himself a bachelor, had been awaked at mid- 
night by the arrival of a wife and a child whom he 


had deserted in some foreign port, and had gone to | 


sea very suddenly. The last part of the communica- 
tion was a great relief to my mind. 





CHILDREN. 


Heaven lies about us in ourinfancy, says Words- | 


worth. And who of us, that is nut too good to be 


conscious of his own vices, who has not felt rebuked | 


and humbled under the clear and open countenance of 


a child —who that has not felt his impurities foul | 


upon him in the presence of a sinless child ? These 


feelings make the best lesson that can be taught a |! 
man ; and tell him in a way, which all else he has | 
read or heard never could, how paltry is all the show | 


of intellect compared with a pure and good heart. 


He that will humble himself and go to a child for in- | 


struction, will come away a better and a wiser man. 


If children can make us wiser, they surely can | 


make us better. I do not know a being more to be 
envied than a goodnatured man watching the work- 
ings of children’s minds, or overlooking their play. 
Their eagerness, curious about every thing, making 
out by a quick imagination what they see but a part 


of—their fanciful combinations and magic inven- || 


tions, creating out of ordinary circumstances, and the 
common things which surround them, strange events 
and little ideal worlds, and these all working in mys- 
tery to form matured thought, is study enough for 
the most acute minds, and should teach us not too 
officiously to regulate what we so little understand. 
The still musing and deep abstraction in which they 
sometimes sit, affect us as a playful mockery of old- 


| 
| 
grasped a glass of brandy and waterthat stood on the | 
lightstand, and muttering ‘ Mrs. Thompson and little | 
John’ between his teeth, drank it ata gulph. AsI_ 
passed through the door the tumbler whizzed past my | 


EXCERPTS. 


FROM THE OLD ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 


(er heads. These little philosophers have no foolish |! 
| system with all its pride and jargon confusing their 1 
‘brains. Theirs is the natural movement of the soul, | 


intense with new life, and busy after truth, working monosyllable, but in its nature not circumscribed 
| to some purpose, though without a noise. 


with a world. 

| When children are lying about seemingly idle and | Between creatures of mere existence and things of 
dull, we, who have become case-hardened by time life, there is a large disproportion of nature ; between 
and satiety, forget that they are all sensation — that | plants and animals, or creatures of sense, a wider 
their outstretched bodies are drinking in from the || difference ; between them and man, a far greater ; 
common sun and air — that every sound is taken note | and if the proportion hold on, between man and an- 
of by the ear—and that every floating shadow and gels, there should be yet a greater. 

passing form come and touch at the sleepy eye. | 
The little circumstances and material world about | 
them make their best school, and will be their in- 
structors and the formers of their characters for life. 
And it is delightful to look on and see how busily the 


PripE ; a vice whose name is comprehended in a 


No man can justly censure or condemn another, 
because indeed no man truly knows another. Far- 
ther, no man can judge another, because no man 
knows himself ; for we censure others but as they 


disagree from that humor which we fancy laudable in 
whole acts, with its countless parts fitted to each ourselves, and commend others but for that wherein 


other, and moving in harmony. There are none of | they seem to quadrate and consent with us. 
us who have stolen softly behind a child when labor- | Intemperance is the nurse of vice. 
ing ina sunny corner, digged a liliputian well, or fen- | 
cing ina six-inch barn yard, to listen to his solilo- 
quies, and dialogues with some imaginary being, 
without our hearts being touched. Nor have we ob- 
served the flush which crossed his face when finding 

himself betrayed, without seeing in it the delicacy 
and propriety of the after man. 


It makes rage 
and choler, pride and fantastic principles ; it makes 
the body a sea of humors, and those humors the seat 
.of violence. By faring deliciously every day men 
become senseless of the evils of mankind, inappre- 
hensive of the troubles of their brethren, unconcerned 
in the changes of the world, and the cries of the poor, 
the hunger of the fatherless, and the thirst of wid- 
| A man may have many vices upon him, and have | Ws. ‘Tyrants, said Diogenes, never come from the 
| walked long in a bad course, yet if he has a love of || Cottages of them that eat pulse and coarse fare, but 
‘children, and can take pleasure in their talk and_ from the delicious beds and banquets of the effemi- 
play, there is something left in him for virtue to act | ate and rich feeders. 
upon — something which can still love simplicity and 
‘truth. I have seen one in whom some low vice had 
| become a habit, make himself the plaything of a set. 
of riotous children, with as much delight in his coun- 
tenance as if nothing but goodness had ever been ex- | 
pressed in it; and have felt as much of kindness and 
|| sympathy towards him, as I have of revolting towards 
another, who has gone through life with all due, pro- 
priety, with a cold and supercilious bearing towards 
| children which makes them shrinking and still. I 
have known one like this last attempt, with uncouth 
i condescension, to court an openhearted child, who 
would «draw back with an instinctive dislike. I felt | 
as if there were a curse upon him. Better to be 
| driven out from amongst men, than to be hated of 
| children. 


For, to maintain plenty and 
luxury, sometimes wars are necessary, and oppress- 
ions and violence : but no landlord did ever grind the 
face of his tenants, no prince ever sucked blood from 
his subjects, for the maintenance of a sober anda 
moderate proportion of good things. 

But so I have seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, 
which was bound up with the images of death, and 
the colder breath of the north ; and then the waters 
from their enclosures, and melt with joy, and run in 
useful channels ; and the flies do rise again from 
their little graves in walls, and dance a while in the 
air, to tell that there is joy within, and that the ereat 
mother of creatures will open the stock of her new 
refreshment, become useful to mankind, and sing 
| praises to her Redeemer. 


So is the heart of a sor- 
/rowful man under the discourses of a wise comfort- 
er; he breaks from the despairs of the grave, and 
the fetters and chains of sorrow, he blesses God, and 


When my heart has been full of joy and good will 
at the thought of the blessings of home —at the re- 


; ie oe ae blesses thee, and he feels his life r ing ; 
membrance that the little which is right within me hes ey prs poe taeme hi - haperagens he ed 
to be miserable is death, but nothing is life but to be 


was learned there — when I have reflected upon the 
|| nature of my enjoyments abroad, and cast them up, 
‘and found them so few, and have then turned home 
‘again, and have found that its pleasures were my 
best lessons of virtue, and as countless as good, I 
have thought that I could talk of it forever. It is 
not so. ‘Though the feeling of home never wearies, | 
because kind offices, and the thousand little ways in | 
which home attachments are always uttering them- 
| selves, keep it fresh and full in its course ; yet the | 


_comforted ; and God is pleased with no music from 
below, so much as in the thanksgiving songs of re- 
lieved widows, of supported orphans, of rejoicing, 
‘\and comforted, and thankful persons. 

Let a man be sure to drive his business, rather 
than let that drive him. 


When a man is brought but 
once to be necessitated, he is then become a vassal to 


his affairs; they master him, that should by him be 
commanded. And like a blind man wanting sight for 
| feeling itself, and that which feeds it, have a simplic- | wr Py nea nm a deue-a ang mig yew 
‘ity and unity of character of which little is to be told, hen p - re vipeiieoreg pee o wee nm 
| though they are always with us. jjand is by far a ame giant than it was before it 
! ARE, POLE Spree re \grew to age; as exhalations once condensed and 
ee ee en : acct * Said O' || gathered, they break not then but with thunder. In 
| the influence of domestic associations on a child, and || the last acts of plays, the end of business commonly 
on its filial attachments. I would not overcast the se- is a huddle, The scenes do then grow thick and 
|| renity I now feel by calling up the days when I was || quick and full; as rivers, though they run smooth 
a boy —when the spirits were unbroken, and the '|through lengthened traces of earth, yet when they 
| heart pure — when the past was unheeded, and the |come near the sea, they swell and roar and foam. 
future bright, I would not do this, to be pained with A wise, a virtuous man, though he be in misery, he 
| all that has gone amiss in my latter days —to remem- 7 


ber how poorly I have borne the ills of life, 


| 


| 


| 


\} 


|| is but like a black lantern in the night ; he may seem 
ieee init for it j and how |, dull and dark to those that are about him, but within 
thankless hes been my spirit for its good. | he is full of light and brightness, and when he lists to 

R. H. DANA. 1 


| 
open the door, he can show it. 
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TEARS. 
I wished for a single tear, 
As something welcome, new, and dear. 

Wuar makes life so remarkably precious to man, 
is not his love for a single pleasure or beauty, but the 
enjoyment which is received from the many influ- 
ences of a yast number of comparatively little bene- 
factors, for whom he has very firm attachments. 
The spirit is encircled and enchained by a wreath 
braided with numberiless flowers, congregated togeth- 
er with curious, and entertaining, and attractive 
workmanship. ‘This wreath is seldom broken asun- 
der, but the spirit, when the moment arrives for its 
departure, soars upward to its own secret element, 
like the perfume of the flowers by which it is surroun- 
ded. Truly our imagination, at sundry times, magni- 
fies the wreath, and by our fancies, the various strands 
of its braid are often multiplied, and by many tints 
Neverthe- 
less, imposing and lovely are its realities, and we fix 


and hues it is rendered more fascinating. 


upon them with a nice knowledge of their strength and 


richness. We feel that they are exceedingly produc- 
tive to our mind of pleasure and protit, and to our 
heart peculiarly soothing and delightful. And it does 
Not now occur to us, that there is any thing more beau- 
tiful amid these animating, yet inanimate benefac- 
tors, than those mysterious ministers — tears ; noth- 
ing which takes such deep hold on the inner man, 


his sympathies, and his holier nature. 

Tears are the companions of our existence. With 
the meek little sufferer, they ¢ enter upon the intricate 
and by-crossing patu-ways of this wonderful, yet 
gradually opening w orld, sol they do not leave him, 
uatil all mystery has passed away — until the various- 
have all been exhibited, and the 





ly shifting scenes 
curtain of death has shut him out from whatever of 
joy or of sorrow, of pleasure or of pain, he may have 
experienced. 

Tears accompany our hopes —they mingle with 
our sorrows——they bind and strengthen with our 
penitence — they have a flow with our afflictions — 
they mark our pity —they speak in our gratitude — 
they chasten our love — they arise with our joyous- 
ness —they are among our divinest inheritances! 
Deprived of them, our misfortunes and troubles would 
alike be aggravated, oursyimpathies would be examin- 
ed with distrust, aud heart would not speak unto 
heart, as it now does, with its irresistible and revivi- 
fying la: Tie true state of our characters 


would be hidden under the mists of an unwelcome 


uaze, 


hypocrisy, and every man might assume a character 
for every change of scene, if better feelings did not 
step in before the desires for one’s own interest. 
But we are now looking at tle scenes of real life. 
here, across that street, hobdles a poor, lame and 
wretchedly miserable mendicant. For his head, there 
is no pillow — for his body, no food —for his protec- 
Now, an individual passes him, and 
See! he places in his hand a mere 
coin! — The mendicant’s eyes are suffused, and,a tear 
has fallen. It is the tear of gratitude! It is directiy 
froin the heart! Oh who would not wish to give, and 


tion, no home. 


now turns back. 


give, to be thus rewarded ! 

Just look yonder! There sits a person, of great 
moral purity and worth, in anguish of soul. He has 
fallen from his high eminence, by some fault incident 
to our common nature. Buta friend is near, sympa- 
thizing with him, and in tears too! What savory 
balm for woe! What oil of gladness for the Spirit ! 

And so we might pass ou through the world, and 
behold many similar scenes, whose tendency would be 
to elevate our opinion of the sanctity and preciousness 
of those little heralds of our feelings, who start forth 
frum the soul in a momeut, unrestrained, and even , 


[| 11 before we are aware of it; 
through that transparent veil of the heart —the eye! 


| 

: . . : 1 

hanging like water-drops on the satin leaf of a lily, or | 
like a rain-drop on a withered oak-leaf of Autumn, or ) 


perchance like a dew-drop in the delicate eye of a) 
violet. Or, we might behold them in other situations 
delightfully pleasing to the mind ; 
those situations, in which they have a remarkable 
influence upon our social passions, situations in which 


perhaps in some of 


these angels of light move on heaiing wings, that rus- 
tle by us, and fan our hearts into flames as unquenchi- 
able, as the affections are untameable, which awake 
them. 

There are some persons, who are ashamed to have 
it known that they have been in tears. 
from a foolish delicacy ; 


This arises 
and although the spirit re- 
ceives the most enjoyment from those which are 
shed in solitude, yet to Jet it be known, at least, not 
to deny such a fact, is commendable, and will never 
cause any on 


e to think less of us. Besides, tears are, 


doubtless, in all cases, the pure oflspring of the feel- 
ines ; and we are not of those that can believe that 
they can be used when wanted. There are some 
persons who assert this, and who would have human. 
kind believe it; but it will not, it cannot be believ- 
ec. Man is too fond of the poetry of life, to let the 
smallest portion of it slip away from him; and least 
of all, these his richest and most beloved. treasures, 
without which, there would be nothing to express, 
with truth, the features of the soul. For we find that 
those men who have souls, are able to shed tears ; 
because they are excited by that divine sympathy, 
which is a mysterious and perpetual flow of electrici- 
ty, shooting through the whole chain of society, ani- 
mating it, and making every particular part to vibrate 
with feeling. And who is there, that would willirgly 
deprive himself of this unforbidden luxury ?~ who is 
there that would case-in his heart against these talis- 
mans ‘ polished by the hand divine?’ Who is there, 
that would not desire to shed at least one tear, which 
is the most sacred of all; before which, even the 
gates of heaven open— the tear of penitence ! 

To the purposes of poetry, the description of tears 
has been applied with great power. We love the 
author who uses them ; and when they are introdu- 
ced, we are immediately interested. 
engaged. 


The heart is all 
His descriptions fall upon it, like the con- 
tinual dropping from an overflowing fountain, wear- 
ing offall roughness, and giving smoothness to the 
affections, 
author pleases. 


We are enlivened, saddened, as the 
In his descriptions, we are, (let their 
character be what they may,) irresistibly, and in spite 
of ourselves, bornealong. If the author is 

Watering the roses of a healthful cheek 

With dews of silver, 

or, if he describes the silver-haired 
veteran: of fourscore years and ten, weeping, 
pathies are drawn in, aud we discover that 


we are pleased ; 


our sym- 


It is a moving thing to see the teares 
Wrung out from an aged eye; 


Seldon and slowe, lyke the scautye droppes 


Cf a fountain that’s near a drye! 

Ve know, that there are those in the world, who 
despise the sight of tears, and who are totally beyond 
their power ; but far the greater part of them are men 
who have lost all the social feelings, and who do not 
have any claims upon their fellows ; who should not 
mingle with the world, because they are not constitu- 
ted to make those around thei either happier or bet- 


ter. But our opinion should not be changed on this | 
We should remember that they are peculiar- | 


ground, 


ly the gift of mortals ; that even the angels are cut | 
| off from the happiness arising from them, and that 


they were given to us by Shed. 


mounting into the w orld |! 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION 


ON THE FEMALE CHARACTER, 


THE most attractive of the lesser influences of re- 
ligion is that upon female character and beauty. Its 
effect upon the former is generally allowed, though 
still, rather as an abstract truth than a rule of prac- 
tice ; but upon the latter it is far from being properly 
appreciated. It is not too much to say that every 
possible manner and every cast of feature is improved 
by it, and that, not to the eye of the religious enthu- 
siast only, but to every eye that can take pleasure in 
Irom the vivid esprit of the belle to the 
shining eye and blushing timidity of the school-girl, 


beauty. 


and this without changing or suppressing one essen- 
tial characteristic, there is no form of loveliness that 
religion does not heighten and adorn. I am far from 


referring now to any look of sanctimoniousness or 


unnatural gravity -- farther still from commending 
that entire forgetfulness of every other duty, and that 
fanatical exclusiveness to religion to which the enthu- 
lustie nature of woman sometimes leads her. I 
would have no innocent feeling suppressed, no timely 
mirth checked, no gaiety, or motion, or impulse, that 
a young heart may yield to without awakening a 
blush, fettered or stayed. I would have no restraint 
whatever put upon the manner, save such as her own 
chastened feelings and natural taste dictated and ap- 
proved ; but leaving it entirely to its native and beau- 
tiful impulses, | would have a sense of God’s pres- 
ence seated in the heart ; a mild but deep sentiment 
of religious observation pervading every hour of 
amusement as well as of duty ; a remembrance that is 
neither a positive thought nor a possible forgetfulness ; 


a floating consciousness of religious obligation — ha- 








Ido not know that I can de- 
scribe the effect of such a feeling. It differs with the 


bitual and constant. 


thousand differences of manner and beauty. It softens 
without suppressing the hilarity of the gay, and dig- 
nifies the timidity of the young without removing its 
winning grace. Female manner, itself, is of all things 
the most indescribable, and it would be in vain to at- 
tempt a minute description of an influence so vanish- 
There is a 
nameless something, however, running through fe- 


ing and rare upon its thousand changes. 


found wherever it is delicate and love- 
ly ; something that is not reserve nor coyness, but 


male manner ; 


is like a soft shadow in a picture, or a mist upon still 
water, or a half transparent drapery upon a figure of 
grace; something, | know not what, which breathes 
through every motion and sentiment of its possessor, 
and without which, to a refined taste, there can be no 
loveliness and no delicacy ; and -this, vanishing and 


rare and indescribable as it is, is the invariable gift of 


religion — the result, [had almost said the test, of its 
inward influence. 
the face ike a shadow, and comes at times over the 
atinien of the eye, and affects without checking 
every change of color or motion. It is not delicacy 
but a phantasin of something like it that is purer; it 
is not softness, or cheerfulness, or sweet temper, but 
a refinement of all these 
a grace as lovely as it is nameless. Llow many wo- 
men haye I seen, who, but for the want of this single 
quality, were among the brightest and best of their 
sex! How many, who, possessed of beauty and tal- 
ent and every polite accomplishment, passed on unad- 
mired, no one could tell, though every one felt, why 
—denied the meed which others, far less beautiful 
and talented and accomplished than themselves, were 
winning, and totally unconscious of a deficiency which 
was too subtle to be explained, and which, when 
nature has denied it, religion alone can supply ! 
American Month’y Magazine. 


It flits through the expression of 


»>— un indefinable essence of 
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THE PEARL AND LITERARY 





TAZETTE. ! 





ORIGINAL. 


EDITOR? S CORRESPONDENCE. 


and 7s 
on 





1 nerr Charleston, early in the morning, 
about thirty miles to the plantation of Mr. 





VadmilawsIs!and. 

To give you a perfect idea of a plantation in South 
a few observations, which I 
From the sea-side, 


Carolina, | must premise 
hope will not appear superfluous. 
the land hes scarcely a perceptible rise for nearly one 
hundred miles, till the hilly country commences ; and 
is intersected in all directions by rivers, or more prop- 


| || frog, 


erly, creeks of the ocean, through which a frigate of 


the largest class, or even the proud seventy-four 


might ride ins safety. 

The land thes insulated, 
bears the pride, the grand pride of South Carolina — 
Sea Island Cotton. 
the State, and in no other pa 


is the mother soil which 


rt of the sion docs it 


flourish in such beauty and value. Every square foot 
of these islands which is not planted with this com- 
modity, except when some habitation is seen, is over- 
grown by gigantic oaks, which throw their imposing 
arms over the public road, and often completely dark 

en it by their gloomy shades. A singular kind « 

moss, unknown in New England, takes hold of ee 
branches, and hangs frequently to the length of more 
than ten feet, giving a peculiarly sombre appearance 


to these mighty trees, which enveloped in this natural 


jjants entangled in the weblike 


drapery, look’ like gi 


chains of some invisible fairy. Imagine an avenue 
more than a mile in length, of well gravelled road, 
bordered on each side by these oaks, their limbs en- 
twining in brotherly embraces over head, and at the 
end of which, is a venerable looking family mansion, 
with capacious porches and verandahs in front, over 
which the grape and hop-vines are luxuriantly creep- 
ing, and you will have some idea of the entrance to, 
and appearance of Mr. ’s residence. It faces 
the end of the avenue, while behind, at the foot of a 





small lawn, sloping gradually from ihe house, the river 
which separates John’s Island from Wadmilaw, quict- 
ly pursues its way to the ocean. 

A stranger travelling at the south, is at first sur- 
prised at Where 
in New England he would meet with flourishing and 
thickly settled villages, in South 


the extreme scarcity of population. 


Carolina, he only 
finds a si 





ele house ; but he forgets that these houses 
are the points, around which is concentrated a popu- 
lation of five or six liundred human beings, of a dif- 
ferent color indeed from himself, but still 


ings. 


human be- 
My attention was particularly directed to the 
state of the slaves. I visited the negro village. It 
was situated on the right hand of the house, and con- 
tained sbout one hundred ten-foot cottages, neatly 
white-washed, and laid out in two strects parallel to 
ach other, and at right angles with the avenue. They 
looked beautifuily, 
Slumbering on the breast 
Of a broad, green prairie, like pale white clouds 
Living among the soft blue depths of heaven. 
Each house is placed in the middle of half an acre 
of land, from whie 





, if the family is industrious during 
leisure hours, sufficient produce may be obtained, to 
exchange for any little convenience or luxury which 
they may fancy. 

[t was at the sunset bour that I visited them, and 
my heart was touched by the picture of contentment 
befure me. ‘The slaves had finished their work for 
the day. Some were sitting in front of their doors, 
sinoking, or enjoying the bland, cool breeze of the 
evening—others were hocing leisurely — and the 


women were either spinning, or cooking the evening 


It will grow in no other part of 


| their heads, a kind of turban, made 


Jest glee, were amusing themselves by playing leap 


and‘hunt ’possum.’ They were ail dressed in 
coarse, white woolen, which is there called slave 
cloth. The women wore generally twisted around 
of blue cotton of 


‘their own manufacture ; and the men, when they 


woreany thing on their heads — seldom did it happen 
—athick yarn cap. 

I was struck with the patriarchal simplicity of some 
of their customs. ‘Two of the younger women, stood 
turning a stone to grind corn, singing in a low, mo- 
notonous, but by no means unmusical tone, one of 
while the chorus which came every 
in by all those who grouped 


their native songs, 
other line, was joined 
around. Occasionally something ludicrous from the 
singers excited a flow of hearty and uproarious laugh- 
ter from the crowd. 

Mr. -—— informed me that there were on his 
plantation about sixty children, who did nothing else 
but eat hominy. The young blacks are not employed 
When the 
in the field, they labor, on the 


till they are near eighteen years of age. 
slaves are at work 
same tasks, in squads of twenty cach —- men and wo- 
men. In the middle of each squad stands a black, 
with a whip, who directs what is to be done, and pre- 
vents their idling away the time, by an application of 
the lash to the backs of the lazy. This, 
seldom occurs. Each one has his task fixed, 
is finished before dark, all is well. 


however, 

and if if 
i frequently met 
some of the more industrious slaves, returning to their 
houses, by ten o’clock in the morning, their tasks for 
the day being finished. The situation of driver is 
ject of ambi- 
It is given every month, to the best workman. 


The overseer rides from squad to squad, on horse- 


quite an honor among them, and an ob 
tion. 


back, directing their movements, and to him they ap- 
plied, afier performing their tasks, and before leaving 
the field, for their allowances of hominy. 
erally labor, bare-h 


They gen- 
vaded, which seems almost impos- 
sible to a person from the north. 

Had it not been for the drivers, I could have 
believed them freemen. 
and contented. 


almost 
They appeared to be happy 
Far be it from me to advocate the 
principles of slavery, yet still one cannot help obsery- 
ing how much preferable, in many respects, is the 
condition of the slaves at the South, to the degrada- 


tion of the free blacks in the cities of New England. 





GRAMMAR, RHETORIC 


AN ALLEGORY. 


AND LOGIC. 


TueEse three elegant, 
mired 


ornamental and much ad- 
ts, upon which many of the most Icarned, 
ailid and eloquent writers have treated, although 
not immediately connected, have a visible and essen- 
tial intercourse with each other. One very peculiar 
circumstance in regard to these arts is, that while they 
treat of different things, all have one common point, 
to which they tend; and all beautifully assist and 
harmonize with each other: so ihat they may, witha 
considerable degree of propriety, be styled the Gra- 


ces. Under the allegory of their constructing a 


building, or temple, which is Language, we shall 
attempt to introduce some of their qualiiications. 

Grammar, although not habited in so fascinatine a 
costime as the other two sister Graces, possesses yet 
the most desirable and essential qualities ; and her 
aid jost, the very symmetry of the building would be 
destroyed, and the labor of Rhetoric and Logie would 


be useless. It is she that gives the delicate, well- 


proportioned and beautiful appearance to the fabric. 


| True, she 


| 
| 


is not the disposer of these elegancies; 
but she is apparently — for by her rules the 
are guided. 


sisters 
Whatever they perform, brings into op- 


meal of ham and hominy. The shitdne, i in the great. |' eration some of her rules, and they are always under! 


She teach- 
connection between the various parts, but espe- 
cially the more minute and delicate. She is not the 
still she delights 
in plainness and propriety, and is willing that the 
other more beautiful ornaments be 
ters. 


her direction, or her power and influence. 
es the 


despiser of what is gay and fanciful ; 
added by her sis- 


It is the province of that bold, commanding and 

coy sister, who delights in the most intricate parts, to 

afiord much of the material for construction, at least 

the most solid part of it. The cement, that is, 
a} 


h are the pow- 


rea- 


son —the rafters and supporters, whic 





4 


ers and operations of reasoning — form the greatest 


part of the temple ; and they are applied by such nice 
and exact rules, that she 


alone presides over that 


‘ 7 
She gives st sth and 


part of the work. ren perma- 
nency to the building, and 


adds sue 


h qualities, that 
men are persuaded she is one of the most valuable 
and learned architects. She 


has not the immediate 
power of feasting the eyo, but she has ithe power oi 


pleasing the thinking mind, Her portion of the fab- 


> lan ar "ams of14t a 1 . 
ric would appear very stiff, unless the ornaments of 


Rhetoric were often seen giving elegance and dignity 
to the structure. 

Kietoric is the lightest, most fascinating, and the 
most beautifully attired of the Graces. 
dwell upon the solid materia!, except to bring it to a 
certain exquisite smootliness, 


She does not 


Into her hands, the 
temple is last committed, and it is her chief care to 


give it a beautiful polish, and to fashion it correctly ; 
and in fashioning it correctly, she is always assisted! 
lity . ore . t : ; 

by her sister Grammar; and they often act in con- 


Apt « ‘hil ‘ , lia 
cert; while Logie, who delights to meditate, steals as 


unobserved away, to think in silent solitude. Rheto- 
ric charms the eye and allures the imagination; she 
ornaments the work with al! those thines which will 
17 


s adds very gaudy gar. 
She binds us to her by an irresistible ¢ 


tion; she comnde s us of the beauty 


give it neat NESS, al id somet 





niture, itirac- 


and harmony o¢ 

the structure, and steals unawares over the sences. 
ae 

She is the most charmii ig of this beautiful trio. 


TRUE 





DIGNITY. 

TRUE Cignity consists not in the foolish strut of 
the proud devotee of fashion; nor in the mind of 
person who has a swift discernment of the s lightes 
insult ; 
to look down on a fellow ereature. Its tebern: 
oftener in the 

quiet, 


nor in the haughtin« ss, which will not de! rn 





i place is in the 


ny eer ; 
irue Cignity may not be 


pure heart —its abidin 
coitemplative soul, 
positively known from any outward appearance. Its 


owner, he in whom it dwells, only naar 





its charae- 
ter. It as readily seeks an abode in the heart of the 
beggar or peasant, as in the breast of a courtier or a 
king. 


It is the mind that possesses true dienity. It has 
» therefore, to be gazed on; though on the 
countenance may be reflected, as it were, s 


brightness, 


no feature 
ome of its 
At first, its enjoyments would be pronounced selfish : 


but, finally, they for a man 


can have none of the enjoyments, unless he scatters 


are found not to be so; 


around him ‘the charities that soothe, and heal, and 
bless.’ 

A human being with true dignity, then, is the hap- 
piest of God’s Not that the principle 
makes him so; but that the acts he performs for the 
good of his fellow men send back upon him their hal- 
lowed influences, and awake the mind to an examiia- 
tion of its pure and holy nature. The mind, thence 
being carefully studied, is found to be the source of 
all true pleasure ; the paradise of earth is restored, 
and the heart if always kept holy, renders the life of 
man bountifully blessed. 


creatures ! 
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MARRIAGE HYMN. | 

BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. | 

Nor for the summer hour alone, 
When skies resplendent shine, i 
And youth and pleasure fill the throne, {| 
Our hearts and hands we join ; i 

| 


But for those stern and wintry days, 
Of sorrow, pain, and fear, I! 
When Heaven’s wise discipline doth make 
Our earthly journey drear. 


Not for this span of life alone, 1| 
Which like a blast doth fly, | 

And as the transient flower of grass 
Just blossom — droop, and die; 


But for a being without end, 1} 
This vow of love we take, —- 

Grant us, Oh God !— one home at last, | 
For our Redeemer’s sake. 





SOLILOQUY OF THE LIGHT. 


I came from that God, whose creating nod 
Brought forth the heavens and earth, 

And old Darkness fled from his chaos bed, {| 
As I came with silent mirth. 

And then there was lent to the firmament, ° 
And to each created thing, 

That white brilliant shade, which is ever made 
By my foldless, silver wing. 


| 


I first saw the feature of each living creature, 
And beheld each form arise, 

I first saw the moon, and the sun at noon, 
Pass over upon the skies ; {| 

And all things were dark, till an expansive spark, | 
Rolled off from my tireless pinion, 

Displaying the world, as its lustre unfurled, 
Till it shone a breathing dominion. 


I fled from the cloud which on Sinai bowed, 
When the Lord from heaven came, 

And each Israelite stood mute at the sight, 
When I gleamed within the flame 

Which rose in the smoke, when the thunder broke, 
Like chariot sounds afar, 

And with lightning I flew through the sky’s dark blue, 
More swift than a shooting star. 


I went on before, when on Jordan’s shore 
The sons of the prophets stood, 

And my wings did float, when Elijah smote 
The bright, deep rolling flood. 

And I shone afar, when Elijah’s car 1 
And horses of fire flew, 

Which were darkly rolled in the whirlwind’s fold, | 


Till light from my wings I threw. || 


With his black and shame-bearing mien, 
I fled far away, encompassed by Day, 
And left the hideous scene. 


I flit o’er the bow, with a golden glow, 
When the rain pours down with power, 


And my wing shines under the storm-howling thunder, || 


And gleams in each cloud-built bower ; 
At Morn’s soft dawn, I flit o’er each lawn 





And the sky with purple clouded, 
Diffusing rich gold as my wings unfold, 
Which Darkness and Night have enshrouded. 


My pinions I sweep far down in the deep, 


And silver the ocean’s floor, | 


Strewn o’er with men’s bones and precious stones — 
Then upward to heaven I soar! 


Then down on bright streams with beautiful gleams, 


And o’er the soft flowing fountains, 
I lift my bright wing, and gild every thing — 
Trees, hills, lakes, rivers, and mountains, 





HOPE. 
BY SAMUEL HOBART. 
Buessep though wayward Spirit ! like 
The sun thou comest in dew — 
Offspring of Grief; yet, airy one! 
Thou hast thine exit too. 


Away, away, as light as speed 
The silver feet of song, 

Thou glidest from this wilderness — 
But wilt thou leave us long ? 


Hope breathes soft whispers — O how oft, 
When grief bedims the eye, 

They linger in the heart, as strains 
Of dying melody! 


Soft as the sigh that friendship heaves, 
When farewell hands are given, 
And words are few, and looks are dim, 
And trust is all in Heaven! 
Berurw, Vr., Ave6., 1833. 





When Belshazzar’s lords, o’er his banquet boards, 


Drank from Judah’s cups divine, 
I touched every face with an earthly grace, 

And lit up the sparkling wine. | 
Then up on the wall of that banquet hall, 

While quivered Belshazzar’s lip, 
I flew with the light which bedazzled his sight, 

And wrote with my pinion’s tip. 


I went through the air, when the star was there, 
Which shone when Jesus was born, 

I stood o’er the place, while the Savior’s face 
Beamed forth on that hallowed morn ; 

And I rose in view, and soft radiance threw 
O’er that low but holy place, 

When the shepherd-band, at an angel’s command, 
Bowed over His infant face. 


When wild, wanton Mirth came over the earth, | 


And the son of God was slain, 
While the startled sky, as it rolled on high, 
Seemed dissevering with its pain ; 


| 
| 





And Darkness came out, and breathed round about, 


SELECTED. 


STANZAS BY MOONLIGHT. 


SiLeNnce has come down and cast 


Her spell over the sleeping world ; 
From where the mountains veil their heads, 
Amid thin ether flags unfurled, 
Across the forests dense and wide, 
O’er-reaching plain and far hill side, ‘ 
Through decp-down glens where breezes sleep, 
And darkened waters slowly creep ; 


Where flowers lift up their drooping heads, 
To drink the gently falling dew, 
Which fairies, in a noiseles shower 
Are pouring from their home of blue ; 
When every bud, and blade of grass 
Drink beauty from the gales that pass, 
And o’er the breast of Nature fling 
The rich and lovely robe of Spring. 


The sounds that stirr’d the city air, 
And on the lightly passing gale 
Were wafted to the forest shades 
So like a troubled spirit’s wail, 
Are voiceless now. And o’er the spires 
Which point to yonder quenchless fires, 
Silence from her azure height, 
Sits musing on a cloud of light. 


And now, when evening’s spreading shades 
Have deepened darkly into night, 

And through the wide cerulean, 
The stars of heaven are burning bright, 

I love to make the turf my seat, 

To spend an hour in musings sweet, 

And let my roaming fancy free, 

Among the myriad stars to flee. 





Imagination soars afar — 

Through wide ether realms I sail, 
Upon a cloud’s frail gossamer, 

That flits along the dancing gale ; 
And changing forms of love and light, 
Come floating to my raptured sight, 
Arrayed in all the robes of love 
We dream have fallen from abvye. 


In such a silent hour as this, 

I picture visions on the sky. 
Fleeting, and bright, and shadowless, 

As the frail clouds on which they lie ; 
And when I turn from all these bright 
Illusions that so charm the sight, 

Those gorgeous realms of castle building, 
Glowing with Fancy’s brilliant gilding ; 


Tis falling from a lofty height 

To these dull joyless views of earth ; 
’T is all so cold and comfortless ; 

And there is such an utter dearth 
Of scenes which make our bosoms glow, 
And all that make our pulses flow, 
That I could wish I dwelt among 
Those cheating scenes in mid air hung. 





A BALLAD. 


On! lady, buy these budding flowers, 
For I am sad, and wet, and weary ; 
I gathered them ere break of day, 
When all was lonely, still, and dreary ; 
And long I’ve sought to sell them here, 
To purchase clothes, and food, and dwelling, 
For Valor’s wretched orphan girls, 
Poor me and my young sister Ellen. 


Ah! those who tread life’s thernless way, 
In fortune’s golden sunshine basking, 
May deem my wants require no aid, 
Because my lips are mute, unasking ; 
They have no heart for woes like mine, 
Each word, each look, is cold — repelling, 
Yet once a crowd of flatterers fawned, 
And fortune siniled on me and Ellen! 


Oh! buy my flowers, they ’re fair and fresh, 
As mine and morning tears could keep them, 
To-morrow’s sun shall see them dead, 
And I shall scarcely live to weep them! 
Yet this sweet bud, if nursed with care, 
Soon into fullness would be swelling, 
And, nurtured by some generous hand, 
So might my little sister Ellen. 


She’s sleeping in the hollow tree, 
Her only home — its leaves her bedding ; 
And I’ve no food to carry there, 
To soothe the tears she will be shedding ; 
Oh that those mourners’ tears which fall, 
That bell which heavily is knelling, 
And that deep grave, was meant for me, 
And my poor little sister Ellen! 


When we in silence are laid down, 
In life’s last fearless, blessed sleeping, 
No tears will fall upon our grave, 


Save those of pitying heaven’s own weeping. 


Unknown we've lived, unknown must die, 
No tongue the mournful tale be telling, 
Of two young broken-hearted girls, 
Poor Mary and her sister Ellen. 


Not one of me has bought to day, 
And night is now the town o’ershading, 
And I, like these poor drooping flowers, 
Unnoticed and unwept am fading ; 
My soul is struggling to be free, 
It loathes its wretched earthly dwelling ! 
My lips refuse to bear their load, 
Oh God! protect lone orphan Ellen. 
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We have assunied an important station, in taking 
the editorial direction of this work; yet by a contin- 
ued and steady application to the business with which 
we are connected, we trust that our exertions will 
make it worthy of being supported and read by intel- 
ligent minds. We can promise nothing more than 
our exertions. We wish the paper to stand by its 


own merit; for it shall not be puffed by ourself, nei- | 
If it should |} 


ther do we wish it puifed by others. 10ull 
merit commendation we shall be pleased to hear it ; if 


it does not, we would be willing, nay, we would wish | 


to be told of our faults. 

To make it a literary work of high character, will 
be our inain design ; and we shall spare nothing, that 
can reasonably be expected, in order to place it among 
the highest periodical works in our country. 

If a careful scrutiny on the compositions offered 
for publication —if a discriminating taste — ifa strict 
regard for the dignity of the rational mind —ifa rigid 
morality can be exercised by us, we shall, to the best 
of our ability, exercise these for the erection and 
maintenance of a family, literary periodical, which 
the father may not fear to present to his children — 
the brother to his sister—or the husband to his 
wife. 

The prose articles shall never, to be humorous, use 
indelicate language, or shadow out vulgar thought. 
Humor shall be chastened by morality, and morality 
shall become acceptable, by means of a pleasing 
style, and interesting illustration. In the prose de- 
partment, also, the literary notices will be as severe 
upon books of an immoral tendency as justice and 
truth will allow; and the new publications whose 


literary character may be scrutinized, will be treated , 
with that independent criticism, from which talent, 


and g2nius will never wish to shrink. 

The poetical department, also, shall be carefully 
regarded. Pure thought, originally springing from 
the mind of the poet, is what we shall strive to 
obtain; and mere favoritism, or acquaintance with 
an author, shall never apologize for any absurd verses 
which may appear in our columns. 

The musical department will meet with its proper 
attention, and some of the best composers will be 
engaged, to furnish original music, for the gratification 
and improvement of the lovers of this science. 

To our friends and the public, we look for support, 
so long as we shall continue in a just course of action, 
and no longer. Our exertions will be tensely tried 
to furnish matter for amusement and instruction ; 
and if we do not succeed, we must charge it entirely 
to our own presumption ; believing, as we do, that 


Americans are n t such a money-seeking people, that | ; : ce 
, about, finally, to commit suicide — he happens to be 


they cannot afford a slight pittance for the sustaining 
of periodical literature. 





Tue Putosopuy or tHe Mora Feevincs — 
J.& J. Harper. By the former work of Abercrombie, 
oa the Intellectual Powers, we were agreeably in- 
structed ; and we expected also much pleasure from 


!the science, the author has constructed, and he is }| 


Tue Lire or Cowper.—By Thomas Taylor. 


_ doubtless, worthy of being admired not only by those || This isa memoir of the poet, gathered principally, 


whose attention is just directed to the subjects upon |, from his own correspondence. 
' gives a different, and, a more satisfactory character 
of the author’s mind, than the other memoirs of this 


which he has been engaged, but also by older investi- 
gators of the Intellect and the Heart. 

We recommend this work to all who wish to be 
able to answer the question — What ought to be ? — 
the answer of which is the whole object of the Moral 
Sciences. 

To the young it is of inestimable value ; and if it 
be read with attention, it will interest and edify. 
The work is for sale at the Book-Store of Mr. F. J. 
Huntington, 





Miserrimus.— Most miserable. The author is 
unkuown, and he had best keep so. Such an insult 
to the reading community, we have not fell in with 
this many-a-day. 
fur its strong style, and the author has been called a 
man of talent —and even of genius. What notions 
of talent and genius, those persons have who praise 
this work, we know not, but it requires yery little 
penetration to see that the author is either a novice, 
or has written in haste, or is an ordinary writer. His 


subject has made his strength of style — and his sto- 


'trustingly believe. 


dies, and leaves him his property. 


ry is not wonderfully new, or strikingly imaginative. 


work. It is an auto-biography. ‘The narrator, in the 
outset, says, that in extreme infancy, he exhibited the 
utmost violence of character —- which is wholly im- 
probable and unnatural. No mind ever was, or ever 
will be in such a state, in extreme infancy —this was 
taken from Shakspeare’s Richard ILI, as we most 
The first anecdote, for such it is 
termed, in respect to his vehement passion, relates 
that he cried all night, in order to show a sick face to 
the father of a boy with whom he slept, and to de- 
clare that he had been tormented and beaten by him. 
This is indicative of the character of the narrator. 
The boy he ever afterwards hated, because he was 
more popular than himself. From this fact arises a 
quarrel, and the boy is stabbed in the back, while the 
other boy — the fiend — is sent home, away from the 
school. He grows up —and finds a beautiful girl — 
they love each other. The brother of the girl returns 
—-it is the person he stabbed in the back! A duel — 
the brother is killed, and the girl, having heard the 
character of the fiend, whom she loved for some good 
qualities she had discovered, refuses — more, it ap- 
pears in the sequel, from pride, than sorrow or anger 
—to pardon the murderer. The murderer leaves 
England for Smyrna, and lives with an uncle till he 
He then returns 
—his love and his passions swaying him, by turns. 


_The girl keeps very solitary, and though she still 


the perusal of this work, which we are happy to say | 


has been received, even beyond our strong anticipa- 
tion. ‘The felicitous style, and his plain and easy 
discoursings are so simply placed before us, that the 
author is acknowledged, without reservation, master 
of his subject. 

The first part of the work displays, concisely, the 
nature and importance of ethical science. ~- Its first 
truths are then presented. Next, the Moral Human 
Existence, or the Moral B ‘ing of Man is analysed, 
and the principles by which the Existence is distin- 
guished, are divided into The Desires --The Affec- 
lions —- Seif-Love —-'The Will—The Moral Princi- 
ple, or Coascience : and The Moral Relation of Man 
towards the Deity, is, lastly considered, in a chapter 
of abont twenty-five pages, containing vivid and liy- 


She is 


adores him, will not consent to see him. 


near the river just in time to save her for his tor- 
ments, 


history of past transactions. heir nuptials are to 
be celebrated —and the carriages, and the village 


church are, by his order — hung with black crape — 


the bridal dresses are black, and the whole proceeding 
is funereal in its aspect. During their progress to- 
wards the church, his passions are exercised to tear 
her doting bosom —and, almost a maniac, she be- 
comes his wife! Ue then Jeads her out of church, 


and, not content with his previous actions, and as a 


retribution for,;her sin, in not pardoning him at the 


time he killed the brother, he adds to the sharpness 
of her suiferings by showing a tablet, in a grove, on 


which is inseribed a notice of his death, and the 
words — * Krected by His murderer, who married His 
sister,’ or something of the same effect. She sud- 
denly declines and dies. 

The murderer’s sisters figure in the plot to push it 
along, and the father of the tormented girl also, but 
the work is miserably conducted throughout. The 


‘author would have some of his readers believe that 


Ing truth, such as every pure intelligence will read || 


with delight and reverence. 
that which the author is always seeking — in respect 


1s searched after, and the absurd systems of preced- 
ing philosophers touched upon and confuted. 

Several original classifications, tending to simplify, 
and to render somewhat more tangible and pro‘itable 


| 


He sti!l remembers that she would not par- | 
| don him — but conceals from her his feelings, and the 


i 


The work has been commended | 


itisa genuine auto-biography, and that the time of | 


i | the occurrences was during the reign of the Merry 
Under the other heads, specified above, the truth, —- 


Monarch —but these two desires will not be answered. 


! The language and quotations are too modern for such 
to the right operations and powers of these faculties, || 


an auto-biography — and the several allusions show 


|| that if the author did live in the time of Charles II, 
|; he was blamefully ignorant, as we believe — even 
|| though it may put him ina passion to tell him of it — | 


Of the customs prevalent in that age. 


As it seems to us, it 


great man, already presented to the world. It is 
interesting exceedingly, though we even contemplate 
the man with feelings of sympathy, and with regret 
because his gloominess of mind must have been to 
hima permanent source of painful pressure. The 
book is a very valuable republication —we should 
be pleased to say this of more works, republished in 
this country, but it is an impossibility. 

The North American Magazine — the most Amer- 
ican periodical work in existence — is on our table. 
It has been one of the principal objects of our atten- 
tion since its arrival —so highly interesting are its 
articles. 


The Ladies Magazine, by Mrs. S. J. Hale, is a 
work of interest, and always contains some articles 
of value. Henry Benton is the Agent in this city. 


Peabody and Co’s. Knickerbacker is rising in 


strength and beauty. 


The author of * Zoe’ has another work in press — 


; : » OF SUFLKIN | The Aristocrat. 
We give a slight analysis, for it will spare our read- | 
ers, as we trust, the pains of perusing the whole | 


A new work is coming from the press of the Har- 
pers, entitled, ‘ England and the English,’ from the 
pen of Bulwer. 


The Token for 1834 is in press. — We understand 
that it is to surpass, in every respect, the former vol- 
umes. 


The Religious Souvenir: A Christmas, New Year, 
and Birth Day Present for 1834. Edited by Gregory 
T. Bedell, D. D., is also in press, and most of the 
engravings are already executed. ‘The publishers 
assert that it will be much superior to the former 
volumes. 


Lord Chancellor Brougham, says the Edinburgh 
Observer, is the author of the famous attack on Lord 
Byron’s ¢ Hours of Idleness’— his volume of Juven- 
ile productions. It will be remembered that Dr. Jef- 
frey, the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, suffered 


considerably for that article in the ‘English Bards 


and Scotch Reviewers.’ 

The author of ‘ Outre Mer’ is said to be H. W. 
Longfellow, favorably known as a poet and scholar. 
We may examine the work at some future time, if 
not anticipated. 


On the same day that Arnold, the traitor, died in 
England, the Oak ‘tree in ‘Tarrytown, under which 
Major Andre was captured, was struck by lightning 
and shivered to pieces. Awriter in the Rochester 
Repubiican, who announces this coincidence, consid- 
ers It as possessing a similar interest with that of 
many other events which transpired during the time, 
and subsequent to the era of our Revolution ; such as 
the decease of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
on the 4th of July, 1825, etc. 

Indeed, there seems to have been a peculiar watch- 
fulness over the affairs of this country, from its dis- 
covery evento the present time. Our countrymen 
can have this truth, and such coincidences, as those 
mentioned above, none too fixedly impressed upon 
their minds, when our free Republics seem shaking 
time after time, with confusion and discord. 





Those who intend to subscribe for this volume are reques- 
ted to send in their names immediately, in order that it 
may be kuown what number of copies should be printed. 


Our present exchange papers Will be greeted as hitherto, 
We shall not be able to exchange with any others; the bill of 
cost is too ureat. ‘To those editors who publish our prospec- 


tus, or who act as agents, we must, however, do our duty. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The author of ‘ The Vesper Star’ we believe can do bet- 
It would be pleasant to receive something more worked 
over. He casts his vase perfectly ; but does not polish it. 
Edgar should have paid the postage, The piece will not suit. 
A grand subject— requiring a strong intellect to make it 
what it should be — interesting and correct. 


ter. 


If it 
should be condeused into about half its present size, it would 


The article from C. C, is too long for our columns. 


| 
i\ be inserted. 
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VENETIAN EVENING SONG. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


THE WORDS AND MUSIC COMPOSED FOR THE PEARL. 


Allegretto. 
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on the moon-lit sea, But now it seems a 


























heeds it yon deep 


— 





Ah me, ah mz! no brighter star 


Could in my vision be, 

Than my own love’s light gondola 
Upon the moon-lit sea ; 

For softly — softly now there comes 
Rich music o’er the sea — 

A light guitar my lover thrums, 
Oh, thrunis he not for me? 








sea, While notes of love with richness rise, Those 





I see—I see a bright, bright star Up- 
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gondola, Which bears my love to me. For gaily, gaily now it flies, Nor 
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notes how dear to me! 





Those notes— those notes are dearer far 
Now borne across the sea, 

Than gold upon the gondola, 
Though gold should diamond be. 

But gaily — gaily on it comes, 
My lover’s form I see — 

His light guitar with joy he thruins — 
‘I come my love to thee?’ 
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